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DEATH OF A ONE-DAY WONDER: 

BLACK YOUTH KILLED ON ARKANSAS PRISON FARM 

LIBERATION News Service 


medi cal history of the hemoglobin abnormality in 

her familv. 


" When we send a kid up on a one day tern, it 
is very seldom indeed that we have one come back 
later with a crime . " 

— District Judge Maupin Cummings 

CUMMINS, Ark. (LNS) -- On November 29, Willie 
Stewart, 17, a young black convicted of breaking 
into a hardware store in Conway, Arkansas, was 
sent to the Cummins Arkansas Prison Farm to serve 
a one day sentence. At the end of the day he was 
dead. 

An autopsy ruling by the state medical 
examiner has declared that Willie Stewart died of 
"natural causes", an abnormal hemoglobin condition 
akin to sickel cell anemia, and that "physical 
violence was not the cause of death." 

However, testimony raised about Stewart’s 
death during hearings in federal district court 
have left serious questions as to the credibility 
of that finding. 

Stewart, convicted of burglary, had been 
sentenced to three years but all but one day of 
that sentence was suspended under a "progressive" 
court policy that sends "youthful offenders" to 
the penal farm in hopes of "shocking them into 
obeying the law," 

Testimony from Rev, Elton Ballantine, social 
services coordinator at Cummins, field guard Joe 
Lewis, and inmate Robert Oliver revealed that from 
his arrival Monday morning until his collapse that 
evening, Stewart had been systematically harassed, 
physically abused and driven to exhaustion. 

Standing in a freezing wind, Stewart was 
first ordered to hold his head under and then wade 
through a pool of water draining from the prison 
laundry. He was then forced to run two miles to 
a cotton field to join the long line. 

During the day, Stewart was shot at, forced 
to run up and down the cotton rows and to jump up 
and down while holding a hoe handle to his head 
and yelling, "I will not steal, I will not steal!" 

At one point he fell asleep on his cotton sack and 
was kicked awake and chased by a guard on horse- 
back. 

By late afternoon, Stewart had collapsed, 

'two guards took him to the administrative wing, 
dragged him into an office and dropped him on the 
floor. One guard suggested that Stewart might be 
"high or something". When efforts to revive him 
failed, he was carried to an ambulance and taken 
to a nearby hospital. He died enroute . 

Field guard Joe Lewis has quit in protest, 
after testifying he was ordered to shoot over 
Stewart’s head and witnessed the continual intimi- 
dation Stewart had been subjected to. Rev. Ballan- 
tine has been barred from the farm. 

Mrs. Elsie Washington, Stewart’s mother, has 
taken issue with the state’s autopsy ruling, 
insisting that her son has never complained of any 

of the supposed symptoms and that there is no 
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She points out that her son was only 5*3" 
and weighs only 111 pounds, and that a day spent 
under the conditions described in court could have 
had severe effects upon him. 

The testimony came up during hearings before 
Federal Judge J. Smith Henly, who ruled in Febru- 
ary 1970 that conditions at both Cummins and 
Tucker prison farms constituted cruel and unusual 
punishment and were unconstitutional* The hearings 
ending just after "Thanksgiving" were held to 
evaluate the state’s progress in bringing the 
prisons up to constitutional standard. 

Henly has retained jurisdiction, stating that 
while there have been "marked improvements" there 
was also "frightening evidence" of intimidation 
and reprisal of testifying inmates, that over- 
crowding remained, and that punitive measures 
initiated by the new prison administration were of 
questionable constitutionality. He avoided voicing 
any personal opinions about Stewart’s death, pend- 
ing completion of a state police "investigation" . 

Prosecutor Sam Weems of Des Arc, Ark., a 
leader in the development of one day prison terms, 
responded to the death of Stewart by saying he 
hoped it would not jeopardize the program. 

Weems defended the policy as an effective 
deterrent and added "Our prisons are not pleasant 
places , " 
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[Note to editors: the above story should have 
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AMERICAN DOCUMENTARY FILMS: "SISTERS IN STRUGGLE" 
AND "RED TAPES" 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- American Documentary Films, 
a non-profit movement distributor of films, has 
recently gotten together a collection of films and 
tapes entitled "Sisters in Struggle". Films 
include: Angela Davis: Like It Is (60 min*); Inside 
Lady's Home Journal (15 min.); The Artillery Women 
of Lon Van (15 min,); Growing Up Female (60 min.); 
Bernadette Devlin; Abortion (30 min.); and several 
others. Sale and rental prices vary from $100 - 
$20G (sale) and $15-$65 (rental). 

"Red Tapes" include a KSAN special on Women's 
Liberation; Third World Women Speak on Women^s 
Liberation and others. Sale price is $4 and the 
tapes may be duplicated. 

To find out more about the films or to order, 
contact: American Documentary Films at either 

336 IV. 84th St , New York, N.Y. 10024 (212) 799- 
7440 or 379 Bay St,, San Francisco, Calif. 94133 

(415) 982-7475. 

- - 30- - 
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In South Vietnam alone, the U.S has already 
dropped 3.6 million tons of bombs, almost four 

times as much as i t used in the Korean War. 
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NO GAIETY IN THE GAT BARS 
8 WOMEN BUSTED 

By Hetty Brown and Georgia Hopper 

BOSTON (LNS) — ’’They were wrestling, grab- 
bing, pulling, cursing, swearing, running at the 
patrol wagon almcst like Indians circling a cov- 
ered wagon", commented po-ice after they busted 
eight women for disorderly conduct in front of 
Jacque's, a boston ga^ bar, on October 31. 

According to the women, the scene started 
when two women were having a verbal argument in- 
side the bar. Two police officers took them out- 
side, shoved them up against a car, and began to 
beat them, four other women who saw this happen 
were picked off the sidewalk when they tried to pro- 
test 

’’All I did was yell 'What are you doing? 

They didn't do anything.’ A cop walked up to me 
and grabbed me, and gave me to another cap who 
pushed me up against the car and smashed my head 
down on the hood." 

The last cwo women say they were picked up 
as they were walking toward their cars. The women 
say that the cops shoved, threw and drop-kicked 
the eight of them into the patrol wagon, telling 
them, "you want to look like a man.' We’ll treat you 
like a man." 

The last person to be arrested was a woman 
who just happened to be m the vicinity, When her 
friend informed the po-ice, "You've got the wrong 
person, she doesn't belong there-" one of the cops 
was overheard to say, "1 think we've got a straight 
in here. Whac'll we dor" 

At the trial, the police were unable to i- 
dentify any of the defendants specifically: "They 
were dressed quite differently at the time; in 
fact they looked like men." 

"Nobcdy was dressed like a man," said one 
defendant. One of the women was wearing a skirt, 
one a pants suit Several have long hair, which 
they wore loose. 

Even after the women were licked into the 
patrol wagon, the police said, they continued to 
resist by rocking the car from side to side. 

"As we were driving along (the police) sp- 
eeded up the truck to SO or 60 miles an hour. Then 
they suddenly put on the brakes, so we all went 
sprawling on top of each other." 

The eiglrl women were found guilty and fined 
s l oo each. Two were also given one year on proba- 
tion. Some are appealing the sentence. When Judge 
DeGugielmo heard that they were appealing, he pull- 
ed them over to the witness stand and raised their 
bail to $500 (it had been $50 before the trial), 
for no apparent reason There had been no test- 
imony at the tria; that indicated they had done 
anything the other women had not. 

Ariests on disorderly conduct and drunken- 
ness are not uncommon at bars. But then Jacque's 
is a gay bar, which means that it play's a differ- 
ent role m the life of ,ts customers than do most 


straight bars Jacque's is the only public social 
place m Boston that provides space specifically for 
gay women It is one of few places for gay men- 

It is the one place where we can relax and 
be openly gay without fear of reprisals from bosses 
or families We come home from "respectable" jobs 
and leave the monotony of our apartments to spend 
an evening away from the pressures of straight soc- 
iety, the forced secrecy and the fear, the whispers 
of those who know We go to be with friends and 
lovers, or to meet new people. For once we are not 
isolated; we are with others like ourselves. The 
bar fills some need, perhaps gives us some security 
and freedom — feelings the world outside the bar 
refuses 

Being gay is what brings us to the bar and 
is what we all have m common And beyond the shared 
fact of our homosexuality, we seem to have an under- 
standing, unarticulated, yet acted upon, that we will 
come to each other’s defense against anti-gay har- 
assment- -at least m the bar It's our turf and in 
it our common bitterness from living in an alienating 
society creates some sort of bond between us. 

The place is dingy and volatile, it's un- 
predictable No one knows when someone will start 
breaking bottles, or when a fight will break out. 

Our need m going to the bar is often to build some 
human relationships, but the atmosphere is hardly 
conducive for such purposes. It becomes rather a 
place to release the anger of our daily lives among 
people who won't explain away our experience by 
saying, "she’s sick, she's a lesbian," It's a bar- 
scene 

Since there are no other places for gay women to 
go, the management has a monopoly, It charges 40 
cents for 4 ounces of ginger ale And we pay. It 
maintains its captive audience so that people almost 
feel gratitude toward thus bar, It's a double 
bind-- not unlike the positions most people in this 
society must accept Like the working people who 
hate their jobs, we all conclude, "it’s still better 
than nothing" and nothing seems to be the existing 
alternative 

Now in the last two or three months, the rela- 
tive security and freedom from harassment that the 
bar used to provide for gay people seems to be slip- 
ping away There are more police around--last year, 
there was usually one detail officer in the bar; now 
there are apt to be four or more cops inside during 
the course of the evening, plus a paddy wagon waiting 
outside 

There is an atmosphere of tension, almost like 
a seige People report that the cops have been taking 
down the license plate numbers of cars parked out- 
side the bars, that the management is being more care- 
ful about checking i.D.'s , that the Other Side has 
been refusing off and on to admit guys in drag. 

The arrest of the eight women on Oct. 31 was not 
the only bust lately, just the largest. We talked 
to women at the bar about other incidents they had seen. 

"One night when I was coming down here, there 
was a woman down on the sidewalk, and a cop was 
standing with his foot on her 
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"This guy was standing over by the stairs, 
with a beer in his hand, at closing time. The cop 
told him to hurry up and finish his beer. But 
when he went to take a sip, the cop knocked the 
bottle out of his hands, and then took the guy by 
the hair and the back of the neck and threw him out 
the door " 

Jacques and the Other S' de are in the middle 
of the Boston Redevelopment Authority's South Cove 
redevelopment project. Right across the street a 
new Howard Johnson ?t,85ge is about to be completed. 
Just three blocks away, apartments are going up; al- 
most 300 dwelling units, including some 70 for sen- 
ior citizens. 

We are allowed to exist as long as we are not 
noticeable. But if one of these out-cf-the-way sec- 
tions acquires some value--if it becomes useful to 
business interests who would find a gay bar in the 
area embarrassing, or if it becomes the site of some- 
thing f, respectable M , like housing for families-- 
then the gay people may be out on their ears on the 
street s . 
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JAPANESE STRIKE AND DEMONSTRATE AGAINST US PRESENCE 
AND NUCLEAR WEAPONS IN OKINAWA 

Fifth Estate/LIBERATION News Service 

OKINAWA (LNSj --After being under U.S- rule since 
World War II, this former Japanese island returns to 
Japanese rule. The U S. Senate has approved the re- 
turn with the provision that U S. military bases be 
allowed to remain. That's a big provision--U S. 
bases take up 48% of the land of Okinawa. 

On Friday, November 19, more than two million 
Japanese workers walked off their jobs. Strikes were 
called in major industries Student organizations 
called demonstrations which brought tens of thousands 
of people into the streets. 1500 have been arrested. 

Buildings in Tokyo were firebombed and there 
were isolated bombing incidents including an Ameri- 
can radio relay station in northern Japan. At one 
point students barricaded themselves inside Hibiya 
Park near Emperor Hirohito's palace. They blocked 
the main entrance of the part with trash cans, park 
benches and furniture from a nearby restaurant that 
they had burned down Police didn’t try to enter 
the area. 

The Japanese are protesting, m particular the 
storing of nuclear weapons on Okinawa. The U.S. has 
denied that there are any nuclear weapons on the is- 
land but a member of the Japanese Diet (Senate), Y. 
Narazaki stated publicly that there are nuclear weap- 
ons being stored at the Iwakuni Marine air station 
in Southern Japan. It would seem a far more sensi- 
tive place to store them 

Though members of the Japanese Socialist Party 
revealed a base phone directory which lists numbers 
of people dealing with such weapons, the Prime Mini- 
ster cut off the debate in the Diet. 

U S military sources say that there may be 
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people assigned to deal with nuclear weapons, even 
though there are no nuclear weapons present. 

Most of the land on Okinawa is prime farm land 
The people of Kunigami , a farm community in north- 
ern Okinawa, fought throughout the winter with 
sit-ins, barricades, bamboo poles and farm imple- 
ments in an attempt to prevent a Marine fire base 
from being built. 

Last spring, Zengunro, a union of workers who 
work at U.S. bases, held a series of strikes at 
bases where their labor and land were being ex- 
ploited. 

Some American GIs and civilians have gotten 
together with Okinawans in the past year. GI's 
leafletted and supported the strike by Zengunro and 
spread the work about the oppression of the Okina- 
wans . 

Japanese students and workers have long been 
known for their militant demonstrations and their 
strong anti-American feelings. In 1960, President 
Eisenhower was going to visit Tokyo, but the dem- 
onstrations against him were so huge and violent 
that he decided to cancel his visit. 
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U.S.S^ CONSTELLATION RESISTERS. DISCHARGED; 

CAMPAIGN' TO HALT KITTY HAWK TO BEGIN SOON 

SAN DIEGO (LNS) --Eight sailors who sought sanc- 
tuary in a San Diego church at the end of Septem- 
ber in order to avoid sailing to Southeast Asia with 
their ship, the U.S .S. Constellation, were granted 
general discharges with honorable conditions by the 
Navy Dec. 6. (That is not a normal discharge but 
not punitive either.) A ninth sailor decided to re- 
main in the Navy. 

The sailor's actions stemmed from a San Diego- 
based ’’Keep the Connie Home” campaign sponsored by 
the San Diego Non-Violent Action Chapter, the Insti- 
tue for the Study of Non-Violent Action, and the 
Concerned Officers Movement. 

The campaign, waged all throughout the spring 
and summer included planes with banners crying 
"Keep the Connie Home" soaring over San Diego and 
flotillas of small boast chugging around the Constel 
lation in the harbor. It climaxed with a referen- 
dum in which 45,000 San Diegoans voted to keep the 
ship from going to Vietnam. 

Vice Admiral Walter of PAC-fleet, speaking for 
the Navy, dismissed the vote as "utterly meaning- 
less" and released a statement saying that "I will 
do everything in my power to see that the ship sails 
in accordance with national policies, not some straw 
votes . " 

Responding to this, the eight men took santuary 
in the church. Early in the morning on Oct. 2, they 
were forcibly removed by 14 U.S. Marshalls and 13 
Naval Intelligence officers and flown out to sea 
to join the Constellation. Once on board disciplin- 
ary action began. The men fasted for several days 
in the brig in protest and were then flown back to 
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discharge was complete- It is clear that the Navy 
wanted to finish up the whole affair in ? hurry 
rather than rsik the bad publicity and inadvertant- 
ly encourage other similar actions 

"Everyone is really excited about these guys 
getting out/’ said one San Diegoan involved in the 
Connie campaign "They're coming down here on 
Saturday and theie vs.il be a lot of celebrating.” 

A campaign similar to the actions around the 
Connie and to that of the U S.S Coral Sea which re- 
cently sailed from Oakland, Calif minus 32 sailors 
and 3 officers is now getting underway in San Diego 
around the U.S S Kitt/hawk which is bound for 
Vietnam in March. Organizers say that the M avy has 
gotten wise and the Kitt>hawk will be cruising in 
the southern Pacific just off the coast of San Di- 
ego for most of the three months before she is 
scheduled to set off for Southeast Asia, making con- 
tact between sailors on board and shorebound activ- 
ists more difficult 
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THE OPIUM TRAIL: 

HEROIN AND IMPERIALISM 

EOSTON (LNS) --Members of the 3oston chapter of 
the Committee of Concerned Asian Scholars have pre- 
pared a 64 page pamphlet called The Opium Trail: 
Heroin and Imperialism. it has chapters on Addict- 
ion in America, Drugging the Ghetto, White Kids and 
Junk, the New Action Army, China, Southeast Asia, 
and Kicking It. A helpful list of"further reading" 
is at the end of the pamphlet. 

Copies are available for 25c each (one eighth 
off for bulk mailing and discount to movement 
groups) from the New England Free Press, 791 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass. 
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ART: BY, FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN AVAILABLE 

CHICAGO (LNS) --Looking for original posters 
and cards designed bv, fo_r , and a bout women? Check 
out the Women's Graphics Collective in Chicago. 

"If art, as we are taught in school", writes 
the collective, "is the expression of the spirit 
of a people, then we are fed up w-th 'people' de- 
fined usually as 'male people' often as 'middle 
class white male people' for whom women were only 
an inspiration or a volumptuou^ nude model , but 
rarely the creatui or serious audience." 
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less than 100; Ibc a piece for more than 100. 

For detailed order blanks, write: Women's 

Graphics Collect ice; “s Chicago Women's Liberation 
Union, S52 K. Belmont, Chicago, 111, 60657. 
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TWO QUO I ES ON JUNK 

'Yes, orcicr its ecstatic influence, one is made 
oblivious to ugly realities But there is a trick, 
a. cruel monstrous trick, a deadly flim-flam await- 
ing its naiv?. youthful victim, for as the illus- 
ionary beauty ofthe heroin-induced high begins to 
vanish, correspondingly, the temporary immunity 
from reality attained under its uhemical trance van- 
ishes 

"The rea] ity that the pathetic victim sought 
so desperately to escape, once again descends upon 
and re-engulfs him. The rancid stench of urine- 
soaked tenement dungeons begins to assail his nos- 
trils. Those black cries of anguish seem to blend 
with the wailing sirens of pig-police cars. He 
hears them now, very loud and very clear--in ster- 
eophonic. sound. And that garbage that flows over ' 
onto the streets from uncollected trash cans is 
felt underfoot .Whatever he must do for a 'shot’ 1 
he will do, he must do. for he is a slave to the 
plague " 

--Michael Tabor, ex-junkie and 
member of the N Y Panther 21 
* + 

"When you're a junkie you've got to look out 
fer yourself and only yourself, cause no one else is 
going to look out for you. So you are constantly 
trying to fuck people and people are constantly 
trying to fuck you. In a way that's how the system 
works, people fuck over each other. Instead of 
trying to help your neighbor, you're just trying to 
help yourself." 

--A junkie in Rising Up Angry 

» V t * r * * > * a * * * + > a * y M»»**H*'*'**H****i'****>**iH**t*** 

NEW OS PA A AL POSTERS AVAILABLE 

NEW YORK (LNS) - -Colorful new posters are 
available from the Organization for Solidarity 
with the Peoples of Asia, Africa, and Latin Ameri- 
ca, Prom Cuba. 

New posters include ones on Mozambique, Freeing 
American Political Pri soners , "Victoria o Muerte',' 
and Prisons ihere are some ones left honoring 
Palestine, Puerto kico and Che Guevara. 

Send 25c to cover postage to Liberation News 
Service. Claremont Aye . , New York, NY, 10027 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLEri> BOARD - -an interna l newsletter fri i. ' BLR AY J.\ News Service subscribers 


To. Our subscribers 
From: LNS 

In the last Rad ics- 1 Modi a Bulletin Beard, ' v. 
printed a letter from Trudy yumfoia, whic :* war- cri- 
tical of us for printing the long article ry one «jf 
our collective members on her experience^ v;ith nat- 
ural childbirth IV e were glad r-j hear from iter be- 

cause we would like the RMbB vo become more than 
only a listing of services or changes of address 
We would like it to be a place where our subscribers 
can give us some kind of feedback about the LNS 
packet as well as being a forum for di cussing poli- 
tical priorities, strategies and directions 

We’ve said this before, but we feel that it's 
even more important now when many of us in the move- 
ment feel confused and isolated, 

*■*+•** + + + X *• * * * r r * 1 - * k i x ***(■* * •«• * 

To: Our subscribers 

From: LNS 

There are a number of subscribers who don’t 
send us copies of their papers. Ones that we can 
think of off hand are The Staff, hi Commite, Ram- 
parts. . . We really use the papers--both to 

get articles and graphics from and also to find out 
what LNS articles andgrapii.es are picked up and 
what people seem to be interested in. 

Please remember to send us copies - -firs t class 
or air mail if you live far away. 

A*+*+*x*r. + * + * + + + k * * k k \ ■* *■ k k *-*■><-*■ ***** * •* + 

From GI -WAG Organizing Project 
PO Box 1595 
Anniston, Ala, 36201 


n.u us m free:::- them for good If anyone wishes 
mere information or has anything we could use to 
build our case, send it to the above address. 

;: rom; Kad: ca lesbians £/ o Women ’s Center, Antioch Mail 
Room, Antioch: College, yellow Springs, Ohio, 45387. 

Lesbians from ail over the midwest, come and 
-bare experiences and discuss common problems at the 
Lesbian Weekend, Feb 11-13. 

Some projected workshops are: gay mothers, 

work*, ng lesbians, Third World, lesbians and the move- 
ment, lesbians and the war, lesbian art and litera- 
ture, men > lesbian publications, bisexuality, bars, 
.health, high school lesbians, sex roles, lesbian re- 
lationships. iVe welcome other ideas for workshops. 

The conference will start with a swim and art 
display (please bring your own paintings, sculptures, 
pots, etc.) on Friday evening, Feb 11. There will 
be workshops, consciousness raising, and reports 
from various cities on Saturday and Sunday, and a 
dance on Saturday night. 

For more information write to the above address. 

********-«r*** + x**r*******-H-********************* + *******, 

From: Potemkin Bookstore, 125 Broadway, Newport RI 

We would like to announce the opening of the 
Potemkin Military Legal Aid Project. POMLAP is 
an organization created for the purpose of assisting 
in-service and reserve military personnel with legal 
problems, discharge information and other legal 
services . 

+ *** + + +*-*~***k**k***i'***-ki'#ic***i'i'***i'i c *i (A + ic * ie i'i C ' ki 


T1IL GI-WAC Organizing Project at Ft.. McClellan, 
Ala,, desperately needs staff--both men and women, 
there are 2500 WACs and 2500 GIS on base. Folks 
put out a paper called Left Face, We would 
expect people to make a commitment of at least 6 
months to a year. If you are interested, contact: 

Left Face : 205-258-8157 

205-257-0860 

United States Serviceman’s Fund: 

NY-- 212-924-8052 

Camb r i dge - -6 1 7 - 5 4 7 - 45 46 

Support Our Servicemen* 

Oak land--.! J 5 -5 4 8-2934 

***l , #+# , *»****<*(!t*#0*Mi' i »****-**» ' *•*■** «• rk-kkrjtkkk 

F r on: : C ry s t a 1 C i t y N e w s 

Box 12 University Hal! 

BGSIJ 

Bow ling Green , Oh i o , \ 3 1 0 5 

The Crystal City News is in financial trouble. 
On \ov • SO, at 10 pm, 6 brother-* anu ; * •. s ’ t t- we tv 
arrested for possession of Liar .;ivat : • e r' * - - p u - r and 
(3 of them) for sale. The->e people *ere a dynamic 
part of our paper. The co::;: am : z y rep^oi.ded magnif- 
icently and all are free e>n vend. 

Ilowovei' We n-e i an.- . n fe r;:.u; : -imd 
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From: Liberation House Collective, A Gay Care Center, 

101 Perry St., 2B, New York, New York, 10014 
212-242-7521 

Liberation House Collective is a group of gay 
women and men who see ourselves not only as a living 
commune, but as a work, education and growth commune. 

We also have "collective space" which is basic- 
ally there for our gay bar programs. Other gay groups 
needing space to meet will be able to meet at col- 
lective space providing that their meeting doesn't 
limit our gay care program. 

Some ui the groups we're hoping to pull to- 
gether will be coming-out groups, body-awareness and 
movement groups, sensitivity training groups, coiitrac- 
lii'l problem solving groups, education and learning 
groups, consciousness raising groups and simply 
groups of people in outlaying areas and suburbs who 
war. t to go t cogc Lh er . 

have a pamphlet that explains what these groups 

r- about . NT ] to us . 

7N“7i r if -if Ti PT )7T‘i iJDATlmlds ~ 
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"i may he a big motherfucker, but 1 couldn't 
oat no ino ice cream bars no how." 

- ~l ;w. Hampton, about the felony he was 

i 'AILL :-pn_L to_JiuJL for. 
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CHICAGO'S HANRAHAX CONTESTS HIS INDICTMENT IN 
PANTHER CASE 

BOBBY SEALE SPEAKS ON ANNIVERSARY OF FRED 
HAMPTON'S DEATH 

by David Mob erg 
LIBERATION News Service 

CHICAGO (LNS) -- Two years ago December 4, 
Chicago state's attorney's police burst into the 
westside apartment of several Black Panther Party 
members, spraying the sleeping occupants of the 
apartment with 100 rounds of bullets in a few 
minutes. In their attack they murdered Fred 
Hampton and Mark Clark, 

Pictures show the cops smiling as they carried 
the bodies away. They probably thought there 
was no reason to fear that their raid, carried 
out on a flimsy pretext and in a deliberately 
provocative way, would cause them trouble. That 
morning their boss, Edward V, Ilanrahan, was on 
radio and television defending his men, denouncing 
the Panthers, and beginning a long string of lies 
about what happened. Finally those lies began to 
be exposed as newspaper reporters investigated, 
the survivors spoke out, and public protests 
forced official investigations. 

Now, after three grand juries have reviewed 
the case, Ilanrahan and thirteen other city lawmen 
have been indicted for conspiracy to obstruct 
justice. But to judge from what's happening in 
Chicago today, justice may remain permanently 
obstructed . 

Although the indictment questioned the whole 
foundation of his public office Edward Ilanrahan 
never stepped down. And he immediately began a 
series of challenges to the indictment which have 
been not only weakly constructed but have also 
involved highly questionable intervention into 
what are supposed to be secret grand jury proceed- 
ings . 

Those challenging suits are still pending in 
two Illinois courts, but there's a very good 
chance he won't ever be tried. What's more, he 
has just been renominated by the Chicago Mayor 
Daley's machine for a second term as state's 
attorney . 

So far most of Chicago's black leaders who 
aren't drawing their paychecks from the Daley 
machine have come together in opposition to 
Edward Ilanrahan, His indictment was protested by 
most of them as inadequate. It should have been 
for murder, Jesse Jackson said And his re nom- 
ination has brought a flurry of protest, with 
support even of white liberals like Sen, Adlai 
Stevenson and Rep. Abner Mikva. 

Independent black politicians hope to make 
this issue an opening wedge in cracking the Dem- 
ocratic machine's hold on Chicago's b J ack vote, 
although that vote iias never been wen as much 
by gaining ideological support for Daley in r he 
black community as it has been coerced through 
graft and kickbacks 

Ilanrahan replied he's not .%uir;,d about suui 
"individuals" fighting in s_ eje_v._: jq: a l_ly_ 


with the machine behind him. And his probable Repub- 
lican opponent has already indicated he won't 
talk much about the indictment or the attack on 
the Panthers 

The Joint Council of Police Organizations 
put right-wing television talk show moderator 
Howard MiUer in charge of a campaign to raise 
$100,000 for defense of the police, 

A Citizens' Prosecutors' Defense Fund Commit- 
tee held a $25-a-ticket reception on H an rah an ' s 
behalf in early November. The sponsors were 
Louis Peick, Teamsters international trustee; 

Stephen Lamb, Plumbers Union local business mana- 
ger; Thomas Nayder, president of the Chicago Build- 
ing Trades Council and a variety of other business 
and union leaders 

Ilanrahan *s first ploy to nullify the indict- 
ment involved claims that special prosecutor 
Barnabas Sears had unfairly pressured the grand 
jurors. He managed to get a statement from an 
elderly white woman who lives in a black neighbor- 
hood where she owns property, 

Mrs Clara Goucher claimed Sears was very 
polite to Black Panther witnesses (who were not be- 
ing investigated) but was harsh with Ilanrahan ("a 
fine man" she said) and the police ("who were only 
doing their job") 

But Sears contends that even the parts of the 
grand jury transcript which Ilanrahan cited support 
the contention that the grand jury was not pres- 
sured Nevertheless, Judge Philip Romiti ordered 
the grand jurors to be publicly questioned about 
Sear's impartiality. 

Other lawyers joined Sears in protesting what 
would be very unusual public examination of se- 
cret grand jury proceedings. (One lawyer said if 
the hearing goes through, he plans to appeal the 
case of every client he has in jail to determine 
whether improper pressure was used in their grand 
juries). Sears appealed Judge Romiti 's order and that 
dispute still rests before the Illinois Supreme 
Court . 

Meanwhile Ilanrahan came to district court with 
another attempt to halt the indictment, claiming 
the indictment came too late after the offense, 
that the grand jury took too much time, that cer- 
tain evidence from the federal grand jury was im- 
properly used, and that since no crime was charged 
about the raid, there was no way he could be guilty 
of "obstructing Justice." Sears rejects these 
arguments, and Judge Romiti -- who, like all 
Cook County judges, owes his career in some way to 
Mayor Dale)’ -- is expected to give his decision 
soon . 

■A * ★ 

Chicago Pan tliers have gone through rough times 
since Chari man Fred was killed, but they continue 
to work with tile Oakland-based leadership and invited 
Party Chairman Bobby Seale to speak on December 4, 
following a successful student strike the day 
''efore. Bobby spoke to BOO- 1000 people crowded 
into till.- Stone Temple Baptist Church on Chicago's 
"-. -t i .le . For Hocks around the church, buildings 
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are boarded up and falling down, e\,-de:u.r ol a 

community near destruction. 

'•Whenever racists or ijw-lird police: ..m ui 
politicians bring down guns on us. v.c're gonna 
stand up. We're no dogs ... .When we say we're 
black and beautiful, we're just saying we're suman 
beings. We're not niggers. i'.e're not 'colors. 1'. 
We're not 'nee-gros' We're human. beings . .We 
got to get down to survival. be got * o get down to 
organization. We got to get down to : up! .-mentation 
of programs in the community. 

In Chicago, the Fred i lamp t on/Mark Clark Free 
Food Program has been added to the!) list of survi- 
val projects -- three free breakfast programs 
feeding 1500 kids a week, a free r.euical clinic 
serving 120 or more patients a week, a busing ser- 
vice to state prisons, a free clothing program, 
a new pest extermination project and a continua- 
tion of the pathbreaking sickle- cell anemia testing 
program which has checked 10,000 black Chicagoans 
since the tests started last May for the presence 
of this disease which affects virtually only biacKS 
(and has received very little nodical research 
attention or funds) . 

"The power structure says we need more hospi- 
tals," Bobby said, "We're talking about preven- 
tive medicine. Preventive --to keep you out of the 
hospitals .. .We ' re talking about new clothes, free 
clothes, not just some hand-me-downs -The power struc- 
ture is talking about coming down and arresting us, 
arresting our food, arresting our free clothes... I'm 
sorry, we'll just have to defend our survival.,,. 

If the pigs come down and attack our free pro- 
grams, we might just have to institute one more 
free program -- a free gun program " 

After the rally, thousands of bags of food 
and dozens of pairs of shoes were ready for 
those who needed them afterwards. The shoes came 
from the David Hilliard Shoe Factory -- a Cali- 
fornia shoe plant owned by the Panthers. Shoes 
are distributed free, and the operation is fi- 
nanced through donations and sale of gulf bags 
made ut the same factory. 

Panthers are talking about obtaining a cloth- 
ing factory to turn out free clothes and pos- 
sibly starting other enterprises, reflecting 
the reanalysis of black capitalism Huey Newton be- 
gan laying out last summer Tin. Panthers see 
black capitalism as having sone positive char- 
acteristics, appealing to people as a form of 
community control. 

A 1 so the Party is calling or. i lack busi- 
nessmen to give financial support to tne survi- 
val programs. Comparing the businessmen to the 
national bourgeoisie of countries aaucr imper- 
ialist control, Newton argues they can be ex- 
pected to support the freedom struggle out of 
the li own interests, since thee depenu on ti.i 
community for their market.-, and are tnemseiv^s at 
the mercy of wh i te-cont ru i led opui i es . 

- 5d - 
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Fred Hampton fives 
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M H IF i CL. -e! i: Hi cars .AND LEFT ME FOR DEAD..." 

PORI UO’Ji.si A! ROC i TIES IN GUINEA-BISSAU 

1 >* John Semi da 
L i dE R A I 1 ON N e ws S e rvi ce 

Ni-W hORx ( lNS) -- "All of my superior offi- 
cers, without exception, had war trophies like 
cars t f and noses in alcohol bottles. 

One officer had a very particualr taste. He had 
an extreme ieve for human ears, and so he had 
thirty be teles with ears inside, black ears, and 
every bottle had the specification of the place, 
the age of the person, the sex of the person, 
hov. the ear was cut, and why, etc." 

' o strted Second Lt. Jose Manuel, serial no. 
i ’ 7 . it; ar interview with this writer last 
dels in Amsterdam, Holland. Mr. Manuel was so 
shocked by the atrocities he witnessed in the 
Portuguese army that he deserted, and is now ac- 
tively participating in the struggle against the 
cleri co-fas cist Portuguese state. 

Manuel, a white Portuguese himself, was simply 
i oi rerating what the peoples of Guinea-Bissau, 
Angola, and Mozambique have been charging for 
veurs. But the western world, always skeptical 
of African charges, consistently gave Portugal's 
denials of atrocities the benefit of the doubt. 

However, on Dec. 1, 1971, three victims of 
Fortuguesc tyranny visited New York to testify 
before the UN Fourth Committee on Non -Autonomous 
Territories. Gil Fernandes of the Superior Coun- 
cil of the African Party for Independence in 
Guinea and the Cape Verde Islands (PAIGC) , to- 
gether with two Guinean peasants. Samba Nifona 
and Samba Iamb are, presented irrefutable evidence 
of Portuguese atrocities against African civilians 
in Guinea-Bissau. 

In interview, Nifona related how he was 
torcured and mutilated by a Portuguese patrol 
searching for PAIGC bases. 

"I was ouc in the rice field and some heli- 
copters came. My friends got away, but I was 
Surrounded and got caught. 

"Tne Portuguese wanted to know where the 
PAIGC bases and heavy guns were. Though I knew 
wlic re they were, I told them that 1 was just a 
peasant and did not know. 

"Then they promised me a trip to Bissau (the 
cap’ to. 1 whidi is still controlled by the Portu- 
guese! and plenty of money if I told them what 
they wanted to know. But the life of my people 
was a stake, and I would prefer to die than tell 
lav;, .anything. 

"J'.nen they began to beat me. The Captain 
stabbed me In the wrist. The Captain tried to 
■uf my throat, and 1 fell down and fainted. Then 
t;.l da^ca.n cut my ears off and left me for dead. 

'7-i‘ex the Portuguese left, I crawled to the 
1 sen a;, i rested. 1 was too weak to walk. After 

1 con'd wa*h ne on, ! went to the PAIGC field 

, r tour weeks later, the Portuguese came 
i.^,7. Ji_ :-.y_ friends were killed _and three 
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were tortured.” 

The knife wounds on Nifona’s arm and neck 
were clearly visible. He had only scars where 
there had once been ears. 

Tambate, the other Guinean peasant, was the 
living proof that the Portuguese are using incendi- 
ary and anti-personnel bombs in Guinea-Bissau. 

Over half his body was burned as a result of a 
napalm attack on his village in early 1970. 

Mr. Tambate said, ”1 was out in the rice 
field pounding rice, and all of a sudden I was 
caught by the planes. They were flying too fast 
and too low, and I did not have time to take 
cover. Then I was hit by the napalm cannister. 

”1 was very fortunate. I was the only survi- 
vor.” His six companions were murdered in the 
raid. (Portugual 's napalm is made in the United 
States by Dupont and Dow Chemical corporations, 
and supplied to Portugal under the auspices of 
the NATO Pact. LNS reporters who travelled in 
Guinea with PAIG during 1970 saw several napalm 
cannisters marked "Made in USA”--many of them 
used as cooking pans or other utensils.) 

After the attack, Mr. Tambate was carried to 
a PAIGC field hospital for treatment of his burns. 
The PAIGC has an extensive network of hospitals 
and mobile clinics distributed throughout the 
liberated zones. 

Because of the severity of these two cases, 
the men were transferred to the PAIGC General 
Hospital located in Boke, the Republic of Guinea 
which borders Guinea-Bissau to the south. Ac- 
cording to thes men, they would not be alive to- 
day if it were not for the treatment they re- 
ceived in the PAIGC hospitals. 

Terror tactics and bombing civilians are 
only a few of the brutal methods Portugual em- 
ploys in its three African wars. 

There are many more. For instance, it was 
reported in August that, in Mozambique, the Por- 
tuguese are capturing as many children as possible 
between the ages of 8 and 12 to accompany Por- 
tuguese officers into combat. During combat, the 
children are responsible for recovering weapons 
the officers abandon when they flee or are 
wounded or killed. 

Portugal is also using defoliants and chem- 
iclas to destroy crops grown in the liberated 
regions and there is evidence that they intend 
to do the same in Guinea-Bissau. 

Amilcar Cabral, the General Secretary of 
the PAIGC, held a special press conference in 
Algeria on Nov. 13 to denounce this threat. 

Mr. Cabral called on all international or- 
ganizations and all countries ”to take measures... 
to denounce this criminal plan of the Portuguese 
colonialists, and to do all they can to stop 
them from carrying out this plan.'’ 

Portugal has resorted to these means because 
of the spectacular successes of the liberation 
movements and the firm support they receive from 


the peasant populations. 

In Guinea-Bissau, the Portuguese have over 
30,000 troops. In proportion to the population 
this is equivalent to over 600,000 American troops 
in Vietnam. 

Still, the PAIGC controls over two-thirds 
of the country. The Portuguese control only the 
coastal regions, and their once secure fortified 
cities and camps are now constantly bombarded by 
PAIGC artillery. 

Portugal, Europe's poorest nation, could not 
conduct its African wars if it were not for the 
military, monetary, and moral support it receives 
from its NATO friends, particularly the U.S. and 
W. Germany, who have tremendous economic interests 
within the Portuguese "Overseas Provinces.” 

Gulf oil, in particular, has recently sunk 
millions into developing oil fields in Angola. 

And the U.S. government gets its own pay-offs 
for supporting Portugal. Nixon plans to fly to 
the Azores Is lands , . another Portuguese territory, 
in December to hold a summit meeting with French 
President Pompidou and at the same time give a 
gesture of support for Portugal. In the meantime, 
the U.S. and Portugal are signing a new five- 
year extension of a treaty granting the U.S. the 
use of air and naval bases on one of the strategic 
is lands . 

--30-- 

****■**********************************★★****★:*★■*★★* 

BOMB-SNIFFING HOUNDS 
TRAINED IN THREE STATES 

NEW YORK (LNS) --They 've got dogs that smell 
out marijuana and now they're moving on to bigger 
and better things--dogs to smell out bombs . 

Dogs are being trained by police in New York, 

Los Angeles and Texas to smell out hidden bombs 
using fake devices staurated with the scent of 
explosives . 

At present, only eight dogs have been involved 
in the training. One of them has died and one is 
described as a "dunce.” 

Bomb calls increased from 5,000 in 1969 to 
more than 10,000 in 1970. This year there have 
been 8,257 bomb threats to date. There were 128 
live bombs reported last year, of which 40 exploded, 
and 131 so far this year, of which 58 went off. 

One easy way to foil the dogs might be to 
make frequent calls claiming that bombs had been 
planted in munitions plants. At the end of a week 
of heavy sniffing, the average detecting doggie 
would be as effective as a wine tester just re- 
scued from drowing in a vat of chianti. 

--30- - 

*********** * * A ************************************* 

More than one-third of the forest area of South Viet- 
nam has been sprayed with defoliants, one-half of 
the country's mangrove forests have been killed off, 
and enough food has been destroyed by herbicides to 
feed 000 ,uoo people for one year. 
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NIXONOMICS: 

AN INTERVIEW WITH ECONOMIST JAMES O’CONNOR 
LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor’s note: The following is an interview 

on Nixon’s new economic policy with James O’Connor, 
a well-known economist from San Jose State College. 

It was pulled together out of two separate inter- 
views O’Connor did recently -- one for the New 
American Movement and the other for the newsletter 
of the Union of Radical Political Economists. It 
first appeared m this form in Main Trend, a news- 
paper put out by the Columbia Ant i- Imperialist 
Movement at Columbia University. J 

* * * 

The big thing that bothers me about Nixon r s 
economics is that the government decides what it's 
going to do in secret , behind closed doors . They 
don f t even bother to explain why they think the new 
rules are needed , what they think is really wrong 
with how American capiltalism works . Not one es- 
tablishment opinion- maker or economist got pissed 
off because of the secrecy 3 the undemocratic nature 
of the whole policy 3 the closed doors 3 and the pho- 
ney explanations . 

This bothers me, too. And it should trouble 
everyone. It’s another example of how far away from 
a true democracy America is right now. 

It used to be that there was a fairly clear 
separation between the private economy and politics. 

Everybody knew that whoever had the money 
and wealth in the private economy had the power; 
that the people who owned the factories decided be- 
hind closed doors what the factories would pro- 
duce, and how they should be run. These norms 
were free amd open debate of the issues, public 
■tarings, the right of everyone to have his or her 
say, and the rest of it. 

In other words, we were told that we had demo- 
cracy in politics and government, even though we 
had a kind of dictatorship in economic life. Now 
that's all changed. They don't even bother to 
give lip service to democratic norms in the case 
of government economic policy and planning. 

How come? 1 understand that this is the ma- 
jor drift of our times . But I can't quite put my 
finger on why . And if I don't understand why > I 
don't know what the hell to try to do about it . 

The basic reason is that big business de- 
cided years ago that it wanted to avoid another 
Great Depression at all costs. 

The Great Depression meant that their credibil- 
ity is the dominant class in this country was 
more and more m question, that fascist governments 
took over in Europe, that a huge war had to be 
fought, that during and after that war great anti- 
capitalist revolutions were made. Big business 
in this country learned that major economic up- 
heavals, war , and revolution all go together. 

During and after World War II, big bus- 
iness and government did everything they could to 
prevent a recurrence of the Great Depression. 

Now capitalism isn’t free from crises, but 
old-fashioned economic crises are "solved” pol- 
itical 1 y . 

_Jn_ the old days, wh en t ho re was a sq_ue_e_z_e_ on_ _ __ 
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profits, corporations would cut wages, and the econ- 
omy could spiral down into a depression. And 
workers to piotect themselves would have to strike 
against their own boss, strike against the 
wage cut So the big battles between labor 
and capital were fought at the level of the shop, 
factory, or mdustry--at the point of production. 

But now depressions have become infla- 
tions. Declines m wages aren't forced on the 
workers by capitalists directly, but come in 
through the back door. Money wages go up, but in- 
flation and taxes reduce real wages.- 

OKay^ so jar . I remember that the labor 
unions were pzssed because Nixon didn't freeze 
profits along with wages . But aren't profits 
the difference between wages and prices? So 
doesn't Nixon's program freeze pro fits > too? 

No. This is one of the things that Nixon 
forgot to explain to the people. Profits are 
the difference between unit or average costs of 
production and prices. Average costs depend not 
only on wages but also on productivity. If the 
productivity of labor rises and wages and prices 
remain the same, unit costs fall and profits 
increase . 

But why will productivity increase? 

Let me go back a little to explain. 

Nixon hopes that his plans will kill two 
birds with one stone. One bird is the foreign 
capitalist who has been outcompeting the home- 
grown variety; the other bird is organized 
labor which has been demanding and getting its 
share of productivity increase in the form of 
higher wages and fringes. 

On the one hand, he hopes that the devalua- 
tion and the 10 per cent surcharge on imports 
(and what he expects to be the forced re-evalua- 
tion of the Japanese currency) will channel pur- 
chasing power oi demand for goods away from for- 
eign products and into the American economy. This 
will help the U.S balance of payments at the ex- 
pense of foreign capitalists. 

On the ocher hand, he hopes that this increase 
in demand at home will create shortages of 
goods because of the freeze. In other words, if 
people start spending more in the domestic mar- 
ket and the corporations are not permitted to 
raise prices, sooner or later demand will begin 
to outrace supply. Nixon hopes that this will 
set up incentives tor the corporations to ex- 
pand production (and employment) to meet the 
shortages . 

Production is supposed to expand because un- 
employed labor and excess industrial capacity 
exist side by side. Now, when industry expands 
production by using previously idle industrial 
capacity, productivity automatically jumps up. 

In effect, the wage freeze allows big business 
to grab ail the productivity gains for itself. 

Bu: wkj does Nixon want to expand profits 
and noee imentc tf workers do not have enough 
Income buy the additional products that the 

rut lone will be able to produce with their 
extra catacti^: N^n't the result be under-consumption? 
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Nixon believes that the woik ers already have 
enough purchasing power m the form of rising per- 
sonal savings. He wants workers to go into those 
savings and spend them- -preferably on Anerioan-bu- 
ilt automobiles. 

If he can dislodge workers from tneir savings 
he gets the best of two worlds On the one hand, 
there will be more consumer spending On the other 
hand, there will not be a rise in consumer costs 
(as there would be if the extra purchasing power 
came from higher wages . J 

Does this hit all workers nore or less equasDy 
or does it affect different sectors in different 
ways ? 

We've been talking about Big Labor, and its 
relationship with Big Capital and the government 
We've been talking about labor m the monopoly in- 
dustries, together with organized workeis in a 
few other industries such as construct ion. 


Up to now, these two groups have been anta- 
gonistic. For example, in the Democratic Party, 
they form two hostile wings, organized labor lo- 
oking to cold warriors like Senator Henry Jack- 
son'' and the other group looking for a liberal 
who is willing to raise the issues of poverty, 
racism, etc. and campaign on thse issues- Nix- 
on’s plan provides the chance to get people in 
both groups to see that they are being had by 
a common enemy. 

In other words, this is an opportunity to 
help unify the working class as a whole, an op- 
portunity that Nixon has opened up. 

'[Sen Jackson (Wash J is trying for the Demo- 
cratic nomination as the man who could wrest 
"middle America" from Nixon-Agnew, ] 
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POLITICAL PRISONERS KILLED IN INDIAN WEST BENGAL 


We haven't talked at all about relatively low 
paid workers in competitive industries, unorgani- 
zed workers with no union to back them up (or 
crooked unions j , workers whose pay isn't tied to 
the cost-of-living and so on. We haven't talked 
about black and other minority workers or women 
workers who have been confined by racism and sexism 
to the shitty, dead-end, low-paid unstable jobs 
in our society. 

Nor have we talked about older workers retired 
against their will, who get pushed into iousy jobs 
in competitive industries such as retail trade. Or 
young workers, for that matter, who can't get into 
the big unions, or can't get jobs in big industry 
where pay is relatively high. 

Wages in competitive industries (retail for 
example) aren't tied to productivity as much as the 
total demand for a product. In times of inflation, 
it is the increased demand for good^ , not the pro- 
ductivity, that drives up prices So with people 
buying more and spending more for what they buy, 
workers in those industries have a better chance 
of getting wage increases 

So cutting down on inflation can only cut down 
on money wages for people who are forced to work in 
these industries and are socially oppressed because 
they are black or brown, women, old and helpless, 
weak and sick or young Freezes on education out- 
lays, cutting down on the Federal payroll, post- 
ponement of re venue -sharing and welfare reform, 
and other features of Nixon's program won't do ’I bird 
World and poor people any good either. It's true 
that new cars will be cheupc:, but most new cars 
are not bought by poor people 01 low -wage people 

How is t h : s s i t ua : j n eot o o : o d ■ , u; j Le: : hen 

v - l i i : ca l ly ? Fsp e ci a i ! y :■ r e * r a : : ' . < f . . ru d i ? a l 

> * • • '+ /> 

X. -- - ^ %J . 

Nixon is apparent l v w r i l : n ■; of: no ! : z i ca i 1 ;. 
the two main segments of the wvrDing d - r-:iati- 
vely low-paid blacks and other 1 noi i t ie - 'v.c en, 
etc.) confined by racism and sex.s: i. s:. :c # . job- 
and industries, and relati.eiy igr. p.i.d vd.itv a- 
dult males who make up tii L - . 1 ' iganiicd 

workers :n the wel 1 - organ :: ed in.ia.-tries 
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CALCUTTA, West Bengal (LNS) -- While the Indian 
government lias been playing up its pose as protector 
of the people of neighboring Bengali East Pakistan, 
six men being held in Alipore Central Jail in the 
Indian state of West Bengal as suspected Naxalite 
guerrillas were beaten to death by prison guards. 

The Bengali minority have been victims of prejudice 
and oppression by both Indian and Pakistani majorities. 

Aftei a scuffle between a prisoner and a guard, 
other guards charged the prisoners with clubs to 
disperse them, leaving six dead and another 172 
seriously .injured 

Since December 1970, 47 political prisoners 
have been murdered inside jails all over the state 
of West Bengal. Most of them have been suspected 
Naxalites -- members of a young Indian guerrilla 
movement (named after the village of Naxalbari, site 
of a peasant land seizure) that has attacked police 
and landlords while encouraging peasants to rise 
up and seize their land. 

No one has ever been charged with any of these 
prison killings. Following the most recent one in 
November, Jyoti Basu of the Communist Party of India 
(.Marxist) (the more militant of India's two official 
communist parties) demanded an immediate public 
inquiry to "ascertain the cause of the attack and 
massacre of the prisoners" 

So far, the only response from the government 
has been to explain that "jails are over-crowded 
and this often leads to frayed tempers both among 
the prisoners and the wardens." 

- - 30- - 


COUP.! BANS THREE YOUTHS FROM SEEING "HAIR" 
MELBOURNE, Australia (LNS) *- Three young people 
convicted here of drug offences have been banned by 
a court from seeing the rock musical "Hair" or 
attending pop festivals for three years. 

*he magistrate who imposed the ban, in lieu 
of prison, explaineu yesterday the psychedelic lights 
of tne musical could possibly trigger off a recurrence 
, i an LSD trip The three youths were being given a 
dmme ij — 1 1 *j then selves without compulsion, he added. 
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Harlem Six. 


"My name is William Craig and I am 25 years 
old. For seven of those years, I along with five 
others known as 'The Harlem 6' have been in prison 
for a crime T did not commit and have not yet 
been found guilty of. 

"The six of us--all black--are accused of mur- 
dering a second hand clothier on 125th St. in 196^* 

The criminal in our case, though, is not the six of 
us but the State of New York and the Manhattan DA’s 
office, who seldom indict a whole group like us-- 
if they're white® 

"Bella Abzug, Charles Rangel, Percy Sutton, 

Ossie Davis and the Rev. Milton Gaiamison have 
asked Rockefeller and Hogan to give us probation cr 
parole us, 

"On Sept. 22, four of us are supposed to undergo 
our third trial." 

WilLiam Craig 
From the Tombs, 

Sept . 19 71 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- The third trial of the Har- 
lem Six got off to a late start, beginning not in 
September but on November 29 m New York City. For 
men who have been in jail for 7 \ years, starting 
when they were all teenagers, the difference of a 
month or two probably didn’t make too much differ- 
ence at this point. But the outcome of this trial 
will . 

For Wallace Baker, William Craig, Ronald Felder 
and Walter Thomas (the other two, Robert Rice and 
Daniel Hamm, were separated and reconvicted last 
spring and are awaiting appeal) this trial repre- 
sents a chance to finally break out of the night- 
mare that snatched up six black teenagers in 1964, 
charged them with murder and railroaded them 
through to life imprisonment. 

As in their original conviction back m ‘65, 
the main evidence against them will come from 
Robert Barnes, who, with some 20 robberies under 
his belt and a possible life sentence as a multipLe 
felon over his head, has good reason to say almost, 
anything the prosecution would like tc hear. 

But this time, at least, they will be represented 
by counsel of their own choice -- something which was 
denied them in their first trial. 

At the time they were picked up, the youths 
were just six out of more than a hundred young 
blacks swept up in the search for a group who had 
stabbed the two owners of a second-hand clothing 
store and killed one during an attempted robbery. 

But the defendants did not become the Harlem Six 
totally arbitrarily. 

For one thing, perhaps most important, they 
had had earlier run-ins with the police. Just 
12 days earlier, they had all been involved in a 
fracas with police that came to be known as the 
"Fruit Stand Riot". Some young Harlem children 
coming home from school picked up and ate some 
fruit from an overturned fruit stand and the po- 
lice waded in with clubs to drive them off. Among 
those who moved to defend the children, and were mauled 
along with them, were all of the group who later 


as William Craig explains it, "Whenever 
there was a confrontation with the police depart- 
ment, I protected myself to the best of my abil- 
ity. And for this I was labelled a bad guy , 
someone that starts trouble." 

So when the police swept through Harlem 
round i -g up suspects in the killing of the clothier 
12 days iarer, these youths were among the 100 
plus they picked up, and some of them got spe- 
cial treatment. 

Taken tc special "examination rooms", three 
or them finally succumbed to police pressure and’ 
agreed to sign the coni ess ions demanded by the 

de ucuvtS. 

All three* repudiated their statements as soon 
as they were permitted to speak with parents or 
lawyers, and ever, the judge at their first trial 
questioned the value of such "confessions", 
saying "The point here is, we have a young boy... 
Now he s left high and dry in a police station 
and, shall we say, discretion is the better part 
of vaior. He is alone. ...I say it's immaterial 
what be says or doesn't say." 

But the forced confessions weren't the only 
evidence brought against the six although the 
surviving victim of the crime and four neighboring 
shopkeepers were all unable to identify any of the 
defendants. As in the current trial, the state f s 
star witness was Robert Barnes, who claims that 
he had been in on planning the murder with the 
six, had missed out on the actual event, but 
then had made a rendezvous with the defendants 
at which they had given a blow-by-blow description 
of the killing. 

In The current trial, lawyers for the four — 
including William Kunstler, Conrad Lynn, Edward 
Leopold and Lewis Steel -- have been zeroing in 
on discrepancies ir Barnes v s present statements 
d.-.d those nade during the first trial in 1965 
and the second trial last spring that ended in a 
hung jury. 

Barnes claims that he was in jail on the day 
tile others were picked up and on the spur of the 
moment had confided to his cell-mate, who he 
admitted looked to him like an obvious junkie, 
that he was in. for "suspicion of robbery and hom- 
icide. ..that they didn't know who did it and prob- 
ably never would find out, but that I knew... and 
that they didn't know I was connected with it." 
Defense Counsel Steel asked, "You told him that 
you had helped commit a murder?" "Yes," Barnes 
said smoothly, "because 1 was 17 and I thought I 
was doing something slick." 

When the cellmate reported what Barnes had 
said to the police, Barnes turned to him accord- 
ing to bis courtroom story, and said cooly, "You 

got mo." 

While most of his story rings hollow, there’s 
no question that the prosecution has "got" Barnes 
and has made g od use of him. This is the third 
trial at which he will present a story he admits 
t j having rehearsed 48 times in the district at- 
t 'mrv S office before the first trial. (m ore) 
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Barnes f credibility was apparently damaged at 
the last trial when the defendants won a hung jury. 
That small victory was not enough -- it merely left 
the four in jail another eight months waiting for 
a trial, "caught in a web" as William Craig 
describes it: 

"We would not fall on our knees to the police 
department. Nor would we whimper and fade back. 

We stood our grounds and spoke our feelings about 
the treatment of poor people by the police depart- 
ment. And here we are seven years later in the 
web of society. The web is this jail.... 

"Justice comes to the rich. And the poor 
receive the left-overs." 

--30-- 
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DANGEROUS RADIOACTIVE SANDS USED IN COLORADO 
BUILDINGS: COST OF REMOVAL -- $12-20 MILLION 

DENVER (LNS) -- The Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission indicated for the first time on 
December 6th that the use of radioactive sands in 
building houses in Grand Junction, Colorado was 
a mistake. He also said that action was needed to 
remove them. 

Chairman James R, Schlesinger stressed that 
the Federal Government had no legal responsibility 
for the situation and that there were no current 
plans for the Federal agency to pay for removal of 
the radioactive sands. 

Mr. Schlesinger said, however, that there was 
"no shortage of mistakes on the part of all parties" 
in allowing the radioactive sands, called tail- 
ings, to be used in the construction of homes, 
schools and public and commercial buildings. 

Tailings are the leftovers from mining 
operations. In this case, tailings are the sandy 
wastes thrown out after grinding up ore to extract 
uranium for the nation’s atomic energy projects. 

Uranium mill tailings, piled up in nine 
Western states, are rich in radium and other 
radioactive substances, and their use has led to 
the discovery of higher than normal levels of 
radioactivity inside buildings in 11 western 
Colorado towns and cities. 

Twelve homes have gamma radiation levels 
exceeding the safety level. 

Radioactivity can produce lung cancer, 
leukemia and genetic damage at low doses, though 
the effect is a long-range one. No such health 
problems have been traced to the tailings in 
Grand Junction as yet. 

The use of tailings in building construction, 
Mr. Schlesinger said, is the "moral responsibility" 
of the commission, the state of Colorado, the 
operators of uranium ore processing mills, and of 
building contractors who hauled tailings away for 
use as base and backfill material under and around 
concrete floors and basements. 

Other people, including many Colorado resi- 
dents are not so willing to share the blame 
around. They feel the A.L.C. deserves the main 
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burden of responsibility, and it was only after 
their increasingly vocal complaints that Schlesin- 
ger finally addressed himself to the problem. 

During a detailed presentation at a news 
conference at the Denver Hilton, Mr. Schlesinger 
stated: 

"We have looked very carefully at [radiation] 
levels in Grand Junction. There is no immediate 
danger. But the levels are higher than we would 
prefer, so some remedial action is intended." 

Estimates are that the cost of removal of all 
misplaced tailings Li tno stnt) ra . os from $12 
million to $20 million. 

A spokesman from Governor Love's office says 
the Atomic Energy Commission should "clean their 
mess up." 

Thirteen thousand letters have been sent to 
owners of buildings and homes in Grand Junction 
advising them of possible danger from radiation. 

— 30 — 
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"LEGAL GUARDIAN OF UNBORN FETUSES" 

THREATENS NEW YORK'S LIBERAL ABORTION LAW 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- A Fordham University law 
professor who seeks to overturn the state's liberal- 
ized abortion law urged a State Supreme Court Jus- 
tice on December 9th to halt all abortions here 
until a suit he has filed is settled. 

In an action filed during the first week of 
December, Professor Robert M. Byrn was formally 
appointed legal guardian of "Infant Doe’*, a ficti- 
tious fetus representing all unborn babies between 
the 4th and 24th weeks of gestation who are sche- 
duled to be aborted in city hospitals. 

Mr. Byrn ' s attorney estimates the trial will 
take four to six weeks. His chief counsel, Thomas 
Ford, told State Supreme Court Justice Francis 
X. Smith that "hundreds of our clients will be 
murdered" during that time unless abortions are 
stopped in the interim. 

Jo./el Lewittes, an assistant state attorney 
general, replied: 

"If this preliminary injunction is granted -- 
if these women are forced to go into dark alleys 
for illegal abortions -- I say to you that would 
be irreparable damage". 

After lengthy argument before an overflow 
courtroom audience, Justice Smith said he would 
rule only on Mr. Bym’s motion for an injunction-- 
not on the constitutional challenge itself. 

"I'm going to give both sides an opportunity 
to submit additional briefs or affidavits," he said. 
He directed the plaintiffs to submit the papers by 
the next week . 

In the meantime, he granted applications by a 
number of organizations to submit briefs as "friends 
of the court." 

One such "friend of the court" is the Women's 
Health and Abortion Project (WHAP) who are trying 
to bring women together to plan a response should 
the injunction be granted. They want to emphasize 
Liiat jooi and working class women who must use 
puolic facilities will be the p rimary victims. -30- 
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ATTENTION TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS: 


THE IN* DO - PAR WAR 

Afe ran a story in packet riZ97 t'naz v* feel 
distorted the, relationships of the Soviet Union, 
China , and the United Sucres to the oar between 
India and Pakistan . If yen decide to I'un the story 
we ask you to substitute the following passage 
for the passage that begins: 

” There are a lot of dirty hands in this var y :t 
to the end . 

But the conflict involves more tnan than just 
India and Pakistan 

A large part of India's much needed finan- 
cial aid comes from the Soviet Union. This year 
the Soviet Union signed a 20-year treaty of “peace, 
friendship, and prosperity” with India, Among 
other things, the agreement calls for mutual sup- 
port in the event of a third party attack. 

The Soviet Government started to aid India 
economically and militarily in t:i“ fifties during 
the cold war, when threatened ty d S involvement 
in India. 

In the current crisis, Pakistan has had China's 
military and economic support China has been 
allied with neighboring Pakistan since 1962 when 
Indian forays into China almost sparked a full- 
scale war. This spring, China reaffirmed a S21C 
million aid commitment, which included Chinese 
planes and guns as well as monetary support 
This money helped keep Pakistan. ’ s economy afloat 
after its almost complete disruption by the civil 
war. 

Neither China or the Soviet Union are in 
positions to easily change long-time policies 
or condemn their own capitalist ally in South 
Asia. But the all too obvious result of these 
alliances is that in soma battles, Chinese and 
Soviet arms must be pitted against each other, 
in support of two countries both claiming the 
right to exploit Bangla Desh 

To add to the confusion, the Pakistani re- 
gime has been allied to the United States for 
some tv/enty years . 

In two decades, U S economic aiu to Pakistan 
has passed the, billion dollar mark, and Nixon's 
last aid bill called for $225 million in one 
".ear. Since 1950. the IJ S ha^ been a major sup - 
1 plier to thePakistan military, and has trained 
over 4000 Pakistani officers. 

And the investment nas paid oft-- the Pak- 
istani military is virtually at U.S disposal 
through treaty organizations like SEATS and 
CENTO. The U.S had been negotiating wttn Pak- 
istan about the establishment of a naval base at 
Chittagong and Awami League lejde: Mini bur Rahman 
was enthusiastic about the proposal. 

But at the same tine the U.S ha-; 
heavily in India as well. Largely through U.S. 
dominated agencies like the World Ban!,, Amer ca 
has maintained some control o/?r the snipe of 
the Indian economy 

Now, unable to come to a uocis^o m support 
of one side or the othe^, the Sta* e deportment 
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is paralyzed 

After the initial suppression of the Ben- 
gali rebellion, some members of America's decision- 
making elite began to support the idea of support 1 
ing an independent Bangla Desh--but under the 
Indian-supported Awami League, 

Among the supporters was Professor Edward 
Mason , ch^ef architect of the Harvard-Ford Foun- 
dation development program for Pakistan and a 
long-time advisor to the State Department and 
World Bank. He recommended that the U.S. dis- 
continue its large-scale aid to West Pakistan 
because "otherwise we will drive East Pakistan 
intsj the arms of another power, the USSR or China.” 

But at this point Nixon has not moved much 
iii any direction. In part, the hesitation may be 
due to a realization thar even an Aw ami -led Bangla 
Desh would destroy the economy of the friendly 
West Pakistan , If East Pakistan ever got loose 
from the west, began to purchase better quality 
goods at the lower prices of the world market 
and sold its jute through Indian channels--and 
even the Awami League demanded these concessions 
from the West Pakistanis- -it is doubtful if any- 
thing could have held West Pakistan's economy 
together, it already faced a serious threat 
from a militant workers' movement and dissatisfied 
ethnic minorities, 

The U.S. nas decided, almost by default to 
stick by West Pakistan rather than risk support 
of a Bangla De^h which did not yet "exist” and 
whose ultimate friendship could not be counted 
on. 

A big question now is how to determine the 
strength and shape of the liberation forces that 
have evolved in the countryside. It is not in- 
conceivable that the Bengali "liberation army” 
so carefully screened by India will attempt 
to wipe out more revolutionary forces with ^ 
help from the Indian army if that becomes neces- 
sary, m order to maintain the Awami League's 
self-proclaimed position as the legitimate govern- 
ment of Bangla Desh. 

But there's also the possibility that those 
forces inside Bangla Desh will be able to fight 
back: that this war will develop into something 
that India can't control. 

-.30-- 
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STRIKING COAL MINERS RELUCTANTLY RETURN TO MINES; 

UNION LEADER INDICTED 

LIBERATION News Service 

WHEELING, Iv.Va (LNS)--Since the days when 
desperate, determined Mcllie Maguires used black 
blasting powder and guns on owners and managers of 
the mines that were draining the life out of their 
brothers coal mines have been some of the bloodiest 
and hardest fought battlegrounds in labor history. 

3.inre "hese grisjy lays in the 19th century, 
the parade cf struggles has been almost continuous, 
f^or. tno work cf Mother Jones to the legendary coal 
fioxj war* cf Marian County and Hazard Kentucky. In 
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the late 60 f s the rank and file Black Lung rebel- 
lion in the United Mine honkers Union lead to the 
first serious challenge of corrupt union leader- 
ship followed by the murder of Carl iablonski, re- 
form candidate for the union presidency and his 
fami ly in 1969. 

The most recent addition to that parade of 
struggle was a six week long strike this fall in 
which 80,000 miners walked off the job and shut 
the entire bituminous coal industry down m defi- 
ance of Nixon’s wage price freeze Angered b> ‘and 
distrustful of union leadership’s slow and half- 
hearted attempts to negotiate a new tnree year 
contract acceptable to them, the miners walked out 
on Oct. 1. 

Spirit and confidence among the dissident miners 
was high. They stated repeatedly that they would 
not return to the rnines--even if Tony Boyle, pres- 
ident of the United Mine Workers of America (UMWA) 
signed a contract--unless thei r demands were met 
in writing, The miners wanted to ratify the con- 
tract themselves rather than having to accept the 
word of the union’s executive committee. 

Boyle did sign a contract late on the night 
of Nov 13. But most of the miners did not go back. 

"Vou have to go back 15 years or so to under- 
stand this," said Don Stielman, editor of the Min- 
ers Voice, a small unaffiiiated miners paper in 
West Virginia. "There's a history of the union 
telling miners that a contract is great and worth 
signing. The miners go back to work and then a few 
days later they actually read the contract and find 
out it's not what it was cracked up to be 

"So this time, the miners said they weren't 
going back until they saw the contract " 


'-ustating disasters such as mine explosions, cave- 
ins and fires which m this country take the life 
of one miner every working day of the year. No won- 
der ;h c* miners- -who have never had sick pay and dis- 
ability benefits provided by the company- -were con- 
cerned that this contract be different. 

In negotiations with the union the dissident 
miners were assured that those benefits would be in 
the contract but m reality, they were tacked on at 
the end m a "memo of agreement" That memo is not 
legally binding. According to the contract, sick 
and disability benefits will now begin after a miner 
has worked for two weeks, but Don Spielman says 
that even that is doubtful . 

Why? Because the money for the benefits is to 
come from the United Mineworkers welfare fund which 
is $39 million in the red. The huge deficit is a 
result of President Boyle’s attempts to buy off the 
pensioners vote in his 1969 election fight against 
Joseph Yablonski (In the Mine Workers Union, pen- 
sioners keep their voting rights after they stop 
working) He raised pensions without official sanction 
from $115 to $150 a month and he didn't seem to be 
bothered by the fact that the welfare fund didn't 
have the money to cover that raise. 

The miners have other reasons to distrust the 
Welfare Fund's ability to cover their sick and dis- 
ability benefits. The Fund is based directly on 
production, which means that for every ton of coal 
mined, the coal companies pay the union a certain 
amount of money. Thus the union, and inadvertantly 
the miners, have a very big stake in the company's 
production. 


Wildcat strikes continued in southern and 
northern West Virginia, western Pennsylvannia , 
eastern Ohio, and Illinois--unt.il the contract 
was in the miner's hands. But despite media and 
union build-up of the favorable terms of the con- 
tract, the miners soon realized that they had been 
hoodwinked again. 

Most stayed out another five days, but were 
finally forced back for financial reasons as well 
as by a deep dip in morale 

Perhaps the most crucial demand which the union 
failed to negotiate with the coal companies was a 
wel 1 -deserved pay raise. Union papers and the nat- 
ional media tooted their horns over "Miners to get 
$50 a day" But when the miners looked closely at 
the contract they discovered that $50 a day was by 
no means an across the board raise, 

Mine jobs had been broken down into many dif- 
ferent classifications and only 10 9 o of the union 
membership (welders, specialized mechanics and the 
most skilled of miners) was due for the $50 a day-- 
and that only after three years. The balk of miners 
fell under a classification that allowed for 542 
a day after 3 years. 

The Miners Voice did a study of a mine m 
west Pennys lvannia and found that only So of the 
miners there would recieve the supposed 550 a day 
raise . 

Coal mining, one of the most dangerous jobs 
in the world, has always been marked in suddei do- 
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During a suit last March in which the miners 
sued Boyle and other union leaders for $75 million 
in back welfare funds, it was revealed that the union 
had funneled $60-$100 million into a union-owned 
bank in Washington DC. 

There the money was of no use to sick and dis- 
abled miners and it wasn't even collecting interest 
since the union owned the bank. The bank loaned out 
money to non-union coal companies, and big corpor- 
ations--all at very low interest rates. 

As a result of that suit Boyle has been ordered 
off the board of the Welfare Fund and the union has 
been ordered to give back to the miners $15-$20 mil- 
lion. Because of the union’s sad financial shape 
though, it's unlikely that the miners will see that 
money- -at least for quite awhile. 

Another major problem with the contract from the 
miners point of view is the lack of a clause (which 
was_ in the old contract) allowing for the protection 
of miners who walk out in protest over safety hazards 
in the mines. 

The mine disaster whistle is still the most 
dreaded sound in many towns- -towns where mine widows 
are so numerous they sometimes outnumber the 
working men. Damaged eyesight- the loss of fingers, 
and backs damaged from working stooped up to ten 
hours day arc also common. 

in iu Jit ion, the thick coal dust in the mine 
si. .if ts, which are sometimes five miles down from the sur- 
face entrance, produces Biacx Lung- -a slow killer, 
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Watering a boss in a Texas penitentiary 


Photo by Danny Lyon 


The Cotton pickers 
Photo by Danny Lyon 
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The Line 

Photo by Danny Lyon 



Heat exhaustion 
Photo by Danny Lyon 
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Credit John SemicU IAA 


Guinea-B A :Siuan tortured *h»; *hv ,n b , > ear t r a pr;:.e 

Credit John Senuda • LA' 5 
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Credit Morning Star/LNS 
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